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The Head Start Rpogram 



During the summer period, 12 Head Start Centers were placed in 
operation under the auspices of the Cambridge Economic Opportunity 
Committee. Seven of these centers were located in facilities provided 
by social agencies and 5 were provided by the Cambridge School Committee. 

A total of 3k separate groups of children were offered a half day program 
under the immediate direction of 17 teachers and their assistants. A 
total of hSk children were in relatively full-time attendance at these 
centers in addition to those who were sporadic in attendance or did 
not remain for the duration of the program. 

In attempting to provide a description of this massive intervention, 
it seemed most useful to focus on a selected sample of classrooms in a 
more intensive effort as opposed to a more general or scattered coverage ' 
of all classrooms. Since authorization for the study was received about 
midway in the summer program, severe time pressure was an important 
factor in determining this strategy. The procedure was implemented by 
selecting a sample of 8 teachers in consultation with I Jr. Costa Leodas, 
Director of the Cambridge Head Start Program, to achieve maximum repre- 
sentation of such variables as: experience and training of the teacher, 
public school and agency centers, space, equipment, and teaching style. 
During the last three weeks of the summer program, each of the classrooms 
was visited to collect the following types of data: 1) a 30-minute tape 
recording of the verbal interaction of the teacher and pupils during an 
instructional sequence 5 2) diagrams of the location of children and adults 
in the classroom at 10-minute intervals during tiie taping period; 3) nota- 
tion of equipment and facilities; h) a copy of the teacher *s plan book 
or log, and an interview with each of the teachers. 



The Clasgr oome and P rogra m 

The quality of a particular school program ia partly dependent upon 
the quality o£ the verbal irq>ut of the teacher (Flanders, 1$60$ Hughes, 
1959; Miller, 196i|.)» It was not possible, after this contract was awarded, 
to obtain a sufficient sample of pupil-teacher interaction episodes 
necessary to da^aw valid conclusions with respect to this aspect of the 
sviiimer Head Start program. However, the sample of tape recordings 
obtained permi'bs a limited description of conditions in eight classrooms. 
In order to permit systematic analysis, the tape recordings were tran- 
scribed to make typewritten protocols. 

The analysis of teachers* verbal interactions with pupils for a 
thirty-minute typeeorif>t'of ^classroom teaching for each of eight teachers 
was accomplished by subjecting each protocol to a content analysis. The 
Instrument used for* the analysis of the protocols was the Collaboration ■“ 
Scale for the Analysis of Classroom Teaching Behavior (Appendix A) 

Use of the instrument on another occasion resulted in intercoder agree- 
ment for two independent codings ranging betvjeen .78 and .96. For the 
present study one experienced coder processed all e3»^t records. No 
check of the reliability of the coding process was provided in this 
instance because the sample was so small and because the coder had 
established satisfactory reliability in earlier experiences. 

Use of the Collaboration Scale permits a view of the teaching act 
within three general categories and seven secondary categories. The 
teaching tasks identified within this conceptual framework are: 

Working on Content or Task 
Providing focus 
Development of focus 
Providing Information 
Appraising effort 
Maintaining Social Order 
Setting expectations 
Implementing action 
Appraising effort 
Facilitating 



Each of these teaching tasks can be perfoj:med with little attention 
to the cues given by the pupils as the teacher is teaching, or the tasks 
can be performed with much teacher attention being devoted to emerging 
pupil cues. Presumably adaptive teaching would be more beneficial to 
Head Suart children than would rigid, inflexible teaching. (Teaching 
responsive to learner cues is not what has been called *^pei7nissive 
teaching. <0 The Collaboration 6cale also permits an analysis of the 
relative amount of "teaching” done as contrasted with "baby tending.” 

Table 1 and Figures 1 and 2 show for each of the eight classrooms the 
percentage of teaching beliaviors classified according to the Collaboration 
Scale and also the behaviors that could not be coded. Table 2 and 
Figures 3 through 10 show the relative proportion of teaching behaviors 
which can be classified as more collaborative and less collaborative. 
Considerable variation among the classrooms is evident along all dimensions. 

Classroom A 

Some notion of what life was like for Head Start children in this 
classroom may be inferred from the report of the experienced professional 
observer and from the analysis of the recorded sample of teaching. This 
classroom was not located in a regular school building but was in the 
basement of a public building located in perhaps the most disadvantaged 
area of the city. The classroom, although small by comparison, was well 
arranged, well equij>ped, very “homey”' and attractive. The pupils were 
judged to be comparatively high in deprivation. The three diagrams of 
the classroom drawn by the observer at ten-minute intervals during the 
recording are shown below. 
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* Total for this table refers, to the total ziuiriber of teaching acts Identified during the tape rocoixiing 



TABLE 2 

HIOPORTIQN OF CLASSROQJ^ TEACHING BEHAVIOR IN EACH CATEGORY 
SFCWN AS PERCEIOTAGE ALONG A COLLABORATION SCALE -Jf 
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FIGDRE 2 

CCMPAEIISON OF TOTAL C03ED BEHAVIOR 
IN EACH CATEGORY FCE TEACHING IN 
CLASSROCgyiS E, F, G, AND H. 
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Tables 1 and 2 and Figures X and 3 indicate that the teaching in 
Classroom A was rather directive, and that there was unusually good 
balance among the teaching functions. In content areas and in setting 
eo^ectations there was little open**endedness, but in implementing pupil 
action and appraising effort there was considerable openness for pupils* 
Almost ^0 percent of the teaching acts were concerned with content and 
its development with slightly more than that devoted to building and 
maintaining social order. In general Figure 3 represents a profile of 
teaching rather than a profile of day-care tending. During this thirty- 
minute period the pupils were involved in a structured, consistent and 
balanced learning experience. 

Comments by the observer tend to be in agreement with the analysis 
of the recorded sanple of teaching. Teaching in this classroom was 
seen to be rather confident, structured, loving, resourceful, experienced 
and competent. A wealth of pictures, objects, books and games w4re 
available to enrich the learning experience in general and to provide 
specific stimulation for conversation and language development. The 
teaching strategy was thought to be focused upon instruction and program. 
Deliberate attention was given both to teaching the necessary ways of 
responding in school and to cognitive development.- 

Classroom B 

This was judged to be a very attractive educational facility in 
a neighborhood that, while lower income, probably should not be clas- 
sified as ^deprived.^* Classroom conditions and the extra classroom 
spaces available together with the abundance of equipment, books and 
supply materials on hand undoubtedly constituted a «lush» physical 
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learning environment. The tiio diagrams below suggest a ^ew of the 
classroom at two times during the recording of the classroom session. 
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Plgures 1 and k and Tables 1 and 2 provide a general notion of the 
non-physical learning climate for the children in classroom B. It can 
be seen that for the san^^le of classrooms, this was the most collaborative 
classroom. Not only was there considerable open-endedness for children, 
but there was a high proportion of content development. Especially 
significant was the frequent incidence of teacher response to and 
clarification of pupil comments. Pupil concepts were frequently clari- 
fied and extended. Although an over-all balance among the teaching 
functions performed was not indicated except for the relative infrequency 
of setting expectations explicitly, this lack of balance was probably 
not significant. Compared to others in the san5>lo there was a high 
Incidence of providing focus by the teachers in this classroom which 
indicated a more deliberate concern for content aspects. 

The observer viewed this instructional program as well planned but 
flexible. Instructional goals, both short and long range, were clear, and 
the materials necessary in working toward them were available. Careful 
advance planning made possible using or discarding planned activities 
as was judged appropriate. The error of viet^ing activities as ends in 
themselves so common in early childhood education was avoided. Over-all 
the observer detected high morale jli the classroom: *'The atmosphere 
was one of organization, freedom, security, and realiza'^ion.** Since the 
teaching had been «eoq)erimental,« the observed program represented what 
the teachers judged to be the best balance between openness and structure 
for the particular group of children involved. 

Classroom 0 

The observer noted that this unit represented perhaps the poorest 




traditional facility” in the sample. The two diagrams of the classroom 
drawn by the observer during the recording period are shown below. 
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Tables 1 and 2 and Figures 1 and 5 indicate that classroom C ranlced 
seventh among the eight classrooms in terms of teacher-pupil collaboration. 
In this classroom the teachers (teacher and aids) were responding less 
directly to pupil cues than were most of the teachers, but the balance is 
relatively good. The analysis indicates ttit during this period the 
children had less work on content concerns and relatively greater 
instruction in how to behave properly. However, coropared to other 
classrooms, the relative emphasis upon content was better than average. 

The analysis from the teaching protocol is substantiated by the 
remarks of the professional observer knowledgeable about the classroom. 

The observer saw the teaching in this classroom as kind and loving, but 
concerned priraarily with individuals without sufficient attention being 
directed to skillful management of the group or of the classroom environ- 
ment. Intellectual objectives were reached incidentally as the teacher 
engaged individual children in brief conversation during arts and crafts 
periods. More directly, children in this classroom had the stimulation 

f 

of more excursions and organized trips than children in any other 
classroom in the sample. 

Classro om I) 

The physical features of classroom D were judged by the observer 
to be among the best in the sample. A quantity of new equipment served 
to make the classroom seem wholesome. The diagram below indicates the 
physical state of affairs at one time during the tape recording period. 
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Tables 1 and 2 and Figures 1 and 6 indicate that pupils in classroom 
D experienced the most collaborative teaching of any classroom, but 
balance was lacking. Teachers in classroom D provided open-endedness in 
the relatively few questions asked and assignments made, as well as in 
implementory action and in appraising pupil behavior. However, there 
was very little direct work on content, its development or its evaluation, 
and little setting of expectations before pupil action. Teacher expect- 
ations were communicated almost entirely through response to pupil trial 
and error. Pupils were expected to engage in action with little or no 
advance planning or instruction tut were then ret^arded or punished after 
taking action. The ratio of teaching content to ‘'keeping house” was 

t 

extreme and was the lowest among the san^le classrooms* Some 83 percent 
of the teaching acts was devoted to keeping older and almost 60 percent 
T-ras rewarding or punishing pupil behavior. 
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The analysis of the teaching protocol is again substantiated by the 
remarks of the observer* This classroom program was seen to resemble that 
of a day care center more than a schoolo 2he teaching (tending) was kind, 
loving and concerned, but inept. There was little or no deliberate 
arrangement of the classroom environment to promote language development, 
to facilitate learning in general, or even to promote orderly group 
living. The school day was characterized as the development of large 
muscles in outside play and as small muscle play inside. The teachers 
seemed to be 3nckixjg in both training and experience. The observer 
believed this classroom experience for children to be perhaps the 
weakest among those saitipled. 

Classroom E 

The physical facilities associated with Classroom E were considered 
to be considerably better than average. The building was modem, the 
classroom was well kopt and attractively decorated. Although there was 
less equipment available than might have been expected, it was considered 
to be adequate. The equipment was nesf, inviting, and educationally sound. 
An abundance of consumable arts and crafts materials were on hand. The 
arrangement of the furniture and other equipment did not contribute to the 
success of the educational program^ there seemed to have been no planning 
for the effective use of space or equipnent. The two diagrams following 
provide seme feeling for the nature of classroom life during the brief 
session recorded on tape. 
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Figures 2 and 7 and Tabled 1 and 2 permit ^ general analysis of 
echool life for pupils iri ciebsroom E, Since the record was shorty the 
description must be viewed even more tentatively than for other class- 
rooms in the sample. Except for classroom D, pupils in this classroom 
recelv’cd less help in content and more "tending^* than did pupils in any 
of the other classrooms observed. less than 1 $ percent of the teaching 
behavior was directly concerned with developing content or task objec.- 
tives. Most of the teaching attention was given to regulating pupil 
behavior and to rewarding or punishing pupil actions. Some i|.0 percent 
of teaching behavior was classified as appraising effort. On the 
whole, hotrever, the regulating and appraising of pupil activity was 
done with concern and consideration. 

The observer considered the teaching done during the recording to 
be a routine performance or **safe“ show for an ’^inspector. ” Children 
appeared to be put through their “paces” in routinized activities. In 
spite of the use of endearing phrases, the teaching was seen to be 
distant, reserved, unimaginative, and stereotyped. There was little 
evidence that pupils were taken on educational excursions beyond the 
classroom. Lack of attention to educational concerns seem to have 
left pupils in this situation with a happy, sheltered place to spend 
a part of the summer. 

Classroom F 

The physical features of classroom P were very similar to classroom E. 
The room was modem, attractive, and conveniently arranged. The rather 
generous supply of new equipment was effectively arranged in spaces 
created to facilitate pupil learning. There was a generous supply of 
arts and crafts materials, but little evidence, however, of effective 
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pupil use of such materials. The diagrams below provide three views of 
the classroom during the recorded session. It is an interesting fact, 
confirmed in the observer *s written report, that the teacher remained 



seated at the table during the entire thirty minutes. 
Classroom FI 




Classroom F3 





Figures 2 and 8 and Tables 1 and 2 provide a basis for the analysis 
of teaching during the recorded classroom session. Teaching behaviors 
were equally distributed between working on content or task and maintaining 
social order. The proportion of collaborative behavior was roughly compar- 
able to that classified as less collaborative. The amount of personalized 
interactions with individuals was the most distinctive aspect. Largely 
on an individual basis and with considerable openness for pupils, the 
teacher raised questions, clarified responses, gave directions, met 
requests, and appraised efforts. The pupils appeared to have a well 
rounded educational esjperience. 

The observer's report reflected a genuine respect for the quality 



o 



of the classroom experience. The teacher was seen to have clear edu- 
cational goals and to have planned effectively for the achievement of the 
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goals# The direction of th^ games, the <5!Uklit^r of the conversation, the 
use of spaces and equipment were judged to be superior. Only in ai'ts 
and crafts did the program seem to be lacking. Over»all the teaching was 
reported as calm, friendly, loving, corxsistent, and confident. 

Classroom G 

Classroom G was seen as unique in several respects# The physical 
facilities were judged to be unconventional, contrived, not very 
attractive and not entirely desirable. Little educational equipment was 
available, but there was adequate sports equipment and a sufficient 

<> 

supply of arts and crafts materials. Compensating features Included a 
spacious and interesting **back yard” and the general location of the 
facility. The children were bussed to the classroom from another 
neighborhood so that exploring the different and educationally varied 
neighborhood constituted a rich learning experience for the Head Start 
children. The diagrams below give a picture of the classroom activity 
at two times during the recorded teaching session. 
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Figure 9 specifically and more generally Figure 2 and Tables 1 and 
2 show the teaching during the sainple thii*ty minutes to be unique in 
some respects* This recox’d was the least collaborative in the san^le 
with open-endedness for pupils provided only in in^lementing pupil 
behavior* Hovxever, compared to the other sarj^les, this protocol 
carried the greatest amount of content development as a single function 
and the greatest amount of setting expectations for pupil performance* 
The teaching provided almost an equal distribution between working on 
content or task and maintaining social order* Also the teaching pattern 
was highly consistent* It is probable that high teacher direction in 
sotting explicit standards for pupil performance and the incidental 
intei'viewing of pupils busy on individual projects along with some 
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openness in the regulating of pupil behavior did in.deed produce an effective 
learning environment for the children concerned# 

The observer's report indicated that the teacher was both competent 
and experienced and had been “experimental” in her approach# She 
apparently had learned when structures and routines were useful and 
where more openness was desirable# Expectations were made clear to the 
pupils and the follow-up was firm and consistent, but also kind and caring# 
The instructional program reflected clear and consistent goals-# There 
was wide use of a variety of imaginative games and other activities as 
well as excursions about the neighborhood# 



Classroom H 



As a physical facility this classroom was adequate in location, 

size, and general usefulness# There were sufficient amounts and 

\>-arieties of equipment and instructional materials and these were 

arranged effectively# As a group, the pupils were described as both 

“deprived” and “difficult#” The following diagrams indicate activities 

at two times during the recorded session# 
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Figures 2 and 10 and Tables 1 and 2 describe the classroom conditions 
at the time of the recording* There was near balance between attention to 
content and attention to the maintenance of order® There was also near 
balance on the collaboration dimension. Many of the questions wore open- 
ended and many of the pupils^ comments were clarified by the teachers* 
There was almost no standard setting with the major control of activity 
provided through reprimanding or rewarding type statements along with 
a substantial amount of pupil regulation* 

The report of the observer indicates that the analysis from the 
recorded session may be open to some question* The classroom group was 
seen as nearly out of control. Organized group teaching activities were 
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impossible* Most of the “teaching** was done in connection with pupils J 
use of the equipment* Although the head teacher was seen as having a 
good *‘feel“ for children and as being considerate and concerned, 
effective classroom learning conditions did not emerge* The teachers 
were viewed as too busy with pupil misbehavior to be very positive 
or forward looking* Also it was judged that the head teacher did not 
have clear, long-range goals around which to make appropriate short- 
range plans. Although the pupils were undoubtedly ‘‘difficult” it was 
believed that the lack of structure and the few aiid unclear boundaries 
helped to promote an unusual amount of “testing,” boredom, and mischief 
making* 



o 



Summary 



During the last three weeks of the summer program a sample of 
eight classrooms was studied* Data collected for study included (a) one 
thirty-minute audio tape recording of classroom and teacher-pupil talk, 

(b) two diagrams of the classroom and facilities indicating the location 
of children and adults during the tape recording, and (c) a qualified 
observer's verbal description of the teaching-learning situation* Time 
available for study permitted sampling sufficient for description but 
did not permit drawing firm conclusions. 

The tape recordings were processed to provide transcripts x^hich 
x- 7 ere coded according to the Collaboration Scale for the Analysis of 
Classroom Teaching Behavior * 

The eight classrooms provided a wide range of teaching styles and 
learning opportunities* Physical facilities ranged in quality from 
the spacious, elaborately equipped, and attractive to classrooms somewhat 
cramped, modestly equ5.pped and less than attractive. With respect to 
space four classrooms might be considered to have been more than adequate 
with two someiihat less than adequate. Only one was considered less than 
acceptably attractive. Among the eight, only one classroom appeared to 
have inadequate equipment and all seemed to have sufficient amounts of 
materials and supplies. With but two exceptions the available equipment 
and instructional supplies were reported to be well used. 

Based upon the limited sample, it is probable that yoxangsters in 
all of these classrooms experienced warm and understanding teachers 



who were genuinely interested in helping the bo7/s and girls in the 
Head Start program# Three classrooms provided for a relatively high 
proportion of teacher-learner verbal interaction which was responsive 
to learner cues. In three classrooms teaching was rather directive, 
but in two of these instances there was also high content development# 
Pupils in three classrooms probably had experiences which resembled too 
nearly day-oare centers or baby sitting, however, in four of the eight, 
substantial attention was given to content and task pursuits. Adequate 
to very good over-all learning conditions appear to have been present 
in five or six of the eight classrooms. 
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Teaoher Intenriews 

At the time that the 30 -rainute segment of teaching activity was tape 
recorded, an appointment was made with the teacher for an interview* A 
standard schedule of probes was employed (Appendix B) and the inte3?view 
material was tape recorded. The sessions varied in length from approx- 
imately one hour to an hour and a half. Following completion of the 
series of interviews, teachers* responses to each item were coded from 
the verbatim tape records# The following summary will consider the 
teachers* responses to each major area provided in the schedule. 

The **major advantages” accruing to the children from the summer 
Head Start Program as seen by the teachers were primarily oriented 
toward aoculturating the child to the institution. Forty-three per 
cent of the responses indicated that the program provided an opportunity 
for children to become familiar with the school as a setting, to become 
accustomed to classroom routine, and to learn some of the necessary 
manipulative skills. Providing an opportunity for pupils to learn to 
relate to other children and adults in the classroom comprised 3^ 
the responses. The remaining 27^ of the responses referred to the testing 
program and health services provided by the Head Start program, help with 
the development of language sldlls and the provision of varied experiences 
' outside of the childrens* usual range of opportunity. In responding to 
this question, a strong tendency is indicated for teachers to see the 
primary advantage of the. program in terms of the general goal of Head 
Start in preparing children for formal school experiences. This is 
seen, however, primarily in relationship to helping children meet the 
expectations and demands of the system rather than providing a broader 
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base of experience, skill, interest and attitudes which would help to 
equip the child to become a more adequate loamere 

In describing a “typical day,” teachers outlined the general schedule 
of activities which they followed* At one extreme, the description indi- 
cated a complete lack of planning and a high degree of dependence on 
incidental experience in a program consisting of one hour of free pluy, 
washroom break, milk and crackers, and one hour of outdoor free play* 

At the opposite end of the continuum, descriptions indicated plans directed 
toward achieving both long and short term goals relative to altering child- 
rens* behavior* A program of this nature included the following sequence 
of activities; 

1* Show and Tell Time 

2. Free Play— Each assistant having responsibility for an area 

3* Washroom Break 

1}.* Quiet Time with Books 

5* Milk and Crackers 

6. Outside Play Period 

7* Story Time and Music 

Variation in program often occurred because of a unique physical setting, 
or auxiliary services provided by a particular location* Specific attention 
to vocabulary building was noted by five teachers and two mentioned specific 
work in introducing a limited sight vocabulary as a beginning reading 
activity, particularly with older children* Although these events may 
have occurred in the program, it is worth noting that no teacher indicated 
contact with parents or involvement of parents in the daily program as 
a part of their “typical day.” 




In thinking about what they "might do differently" if given another 
similar opportunity, each teacher tended to focus on her own unique 
concerns. With the exception of two teachers who indicated that they 
xfould work in much the same way as they had this summer, suggestions 
for changes can be included in the following general categories: l) more 

thorough preparation of teachers for working with children from econom- 
ically deprived homes, 2) provide a longer intervention, 3) have avail- 
able more knowledge of the children prior to the experience to aid in 
planning and grouping for learning activities. The main thrust of sug- 
gestions for change are in the direction of more thorough preparation of 
teachers for this type of program rather than changes in the manner in 
which the teacher worked or the setting in which she worked. 

When asked for specific activities which were pointed toward "helping 
children become prepared for school,” five teachers listed readiness 
units such as telling time, printing names, counting, and learning to 
identify colors. Four of the teachers did not respond with any specific 
program intended to aid in adjustment to school. The activities which 
were listed aro entirely academic in nature and directed toward the 
development of specific areas of knovjledge. 

The need to "differentiate the program" did not become apparent to 
the teachers until the program was well under way, and then only to some 
of them. Six teachers mentioned a need to provide different activities 
for the older children and mentioned such items as providing more 
readiness work and physical activity as compared with younger children. 
Generally the teachers verbalized the need for establishing different 
goals for individual children and groups of children and stated the 
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desireability of establishing “immediate goals “ and "secondary goals." 
However, only three of the nine teachers listed specific goals and 
indicated the use of program activities as a vehicle in achieving them. 
When asked about those aspects of the program that were "v'=>ry 
successful," all teachers indicated that at least part of their program 
had been successful and two felt completely successful. In mentioning 
the specific activities which were "successful," of the responses 
were evenly divided between various types of art activities and free play 
activities, both indoor and outdoor. Activities such as music, stories, 
walks, and trips accounted for another 30 % of the successful activities 
listed. Single mentions included such itoiiis as: a meeting with the 

parents during the first week of the program, the Individual attention 
of adults to children, instructional games, and particular events or 
activities which occurred only once during the summer program. 

As will become immediately apparent, the list of events or activities 
which were "unsuccev^sful" reported by the teachers is significantly 
shorter than the list of successes. This may indicate that teachers did 
not venture beyond the "tried and true" in their programs, the question 
generated a defensive posture, or the teachers considered very few of 
the activities to be unsuccessful. In responding to the item, one 
teacher indicated that the children were very enthusiastic and all 
activities were successful. Three teachers mentioned one activity x^hich 
was unsuccessful, three others mentioned two, and two teachers listed 
three items. With the exception of stories being mentioned by two 
teachers, activities such as telling time, working with commercial 
plasticene, taking trips, making long explanations and speciali25ed art 
activities were mentioned only once. 
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The series of questions regarding “procedures used in program 
planning” provided an indication that careful plamiing was not a 
characteristic of the program. Three teachers reported that they 
prepared a plan for each day, kept a formal record of these plans, 
tried to follow them and informally evaluate and re-plan on the basis 
of success and appropriateness. Less specific planning was reported 
by another three teachers in terms of discussing the program with the 
assistants at lunch time or at the close of the day*s classroom activ- 
ities^ No systematic attention to program planning was reported by 
the other three teachers. The general lack of definite planning for 
general program activities and the needs of specific children, as derived 
from the teachers* comments, occurred for three principle reasons: 1) not 
enough time, 2) a feeling that it was not necessary, and 3) an unwilling- 
ness or inability to set down in advance deliberate sequences or continuity 
of activities. In those cases where advance planning was done, either 
the teacher did the plaming and then instructed the other adults, or 
the teacher and the assistants planned together. None of the teachers 
reported using any program guides or materials for curriculum or activity 
suggestions and only one teacher reported using the staff of the agency 
in which the center was housed as resources for the program. The general 
indication is that other than “brainstorming” and discussing their work 
with their own staff members, teachers did not use either people or 
materials as resources for ideas, experiences or enrichment of their 
programs. 

When asked “How do you think children learn?” 8 of the 9 teachers 
mentioned involvement in an activity or experience. This almost total 
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agreement with the assumption that learning comes through doing provides 
a rather startling committment to one point of viet-i. It also attests to 
the impact of early childhood education in projecting pre-school learning 
as largely a social learning period with only minimal attention to 
cognitive development. 

Orientation programs designed to assist in preparing teachers for 
the Head Start program were seen by all teachers as well intended. They 
were divided, however, on the quality and helpfulness of orientation 
activities. Those who wore experienced pre-school teachers felt that 
the orientation was not helpful to them and expressed a desire for op- 
portunities to work with people who had recently had direct experiences 
with children. Teachers who had had little or no previous experience in 
working with this age group felt that the orientation activities were 
informative and helpful to them. Four of the teachers remarked that no 
orientation could be as adequate as actual experience with children. 

Short trips outside o± the neighborhood of the Centers were gen- 
erally received enthusiastically by the children but were not seen in 
quite as joyous a light by the teachers. Arrangements for transportation 
and the need for petty cash amounts often presented annoying, if not quite 
difficult, problems. The number of trips taken varied considerably 
between groups 5 the maximum number being seven and the minimum one, 
with a median of four trips. Fire stat5.ons seemed to be the most 
popular site followed by a department store, circus, and museums. None 
of the teachers indicated the use of trips as a coherent part of an 
instructional unit or activity sequence. Follow-up activities consisted 
primarily of discussions (vocabulary) and art work. 
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Systematic contact with parents was not a part of the program for 
most of the teachers involved in the Head Start effort. Two teachers 
had weekly meetings with parents in addition to individual cortacts, 
while wo other teachers reported having one or two meetings for 
parents^ having some parents accompany the class on trips, and coming 
to the classroom to observe. This minimal contact with parents on the 
part of the teachers is at least unfortunate, and indicates either that 
responsibility for parent liaison was delegated to the case aide, cr that 
the teachers failed to implement parent involvement as m important and 
essential part of the summer Head Start Program, 

Summary 

From the pattern of responses teachers made to the series of 
questions posed in the intervievis, there is no indication of unique or 
outstanding characteristics which would differentiate the Head Start 
programs in Cambridge from pre-school programs whose general purpose is 
that of preparing children for kindergarten or first grade entrance. 
Although several reasons for such similarity might be advanced, it is 
clear that the teachers involved in the program did recognize the fact 
tnat culturally and economically deprived children presented unique 
learning and socialization needs. This is evident in that all teachers 
commented about the childrens* characteristics with such remarks as: 

’‘The children don*t know how to talk or what to talk about. They can*t 
really play together. These children can*t listen to a story when it 
is read to them, oniy when I tell it to them. The children didnH know 




what to do with one materials. They need more materials for the energy 
they don*t seem to Imoif what to do with. They always want to make 
something they can take home. Sometiraes tho only thing you can do is 
to stand close to them.” 

Despite the fact that teachers recognized special needs of these 
children as a group and particular needs of individual children, it is 
evident that, for the most part, they t^ere not able to plan and carry 
out general nor d5jfferentiated program activities designed to meet 
particular learning or social needs. Since several teachers had not had 
previous training or experience in working with pre-school age children, 
lack of Imowledge of program possibilities and skill may have severely 
limited the range of alternatives available to the teacher. The almost 
universal commo-ttment to the theorjr of learning through activity, coupled 
with the belief that the Head Start program should not bo too ”schoolish” 
or become too formal or academic, provided reinforcement for a program 
which consisted of a variety of activities xd-thout specific direction or 
goal orientation. 

Although the Head Start teachers felt that they xrould like to have 
been better prepared for the x-rork they were engaged in, they did not 
experience a groat deal of frustration or failure and considered the 
majority of their program efforts to be highly successful. The range 
of experiences open to children was expanded beyond the people and 
facilities of the classroom by taking trips to various j>laces of interest 
and walks around the more immediate neighborhood of the Center. 

Significant contact with parents of Head Start pupils was implemented 
by only a few teachers and x^as net generalise characteristic of the summer 
program. It is apparent that teachers, for the most part, did not recognize 
the important socialization role of tho parents or extend their role 
definition to include a partnership, intea^vention, or educational 
relationship with them. 
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Classroom Observations 



Rationale 

Since one of the major goals of the Head Start snrimier effort was to 
prepare children so that they might more readily benefit from the edu- 
cational program offered by the kindergarten classroom, direct observation 
of the behavior of children in the kindergarten situation was indicated 
as a crucial data source. One profitable perspective from which to view 
the classroom teaching-leanaing experience is to consider how adequately 
children have learned to observe the rules of the game, that is^ to 
behave in terras of the norms, expectations and limits of the classroom 
situation. The value of the Head Start program, then, is viewed in 
terms of its usefulness in preparing children to play the classroom 
game. The classroom game has rules which almost never explicit, and 
the nature of the game itself is only vaguely indicated. (Bellack, 1963 
Hughes, 1959 $ Miller, 1958)* It is assumed that the particular skills 
needed by the players are largely foreign to children growing up in 
depressed areas. 

The following paragraphs present the operational dimensions of the 
classroom game considered to be of major concern x^ithin the present study. 
The teacher will run the game mostly through giving oral, 
but also some non-verbal, cues. The teacher runs h^ own 
always unique game. 

A player must be able to follox-7 teacher cues or he is lost. 

A successful player must be able to follow oral and the 
more subtle non-verbal cues . He must not require physical 
handling to gain his cooperation. 

A successful player muet understand the language used by 
the teacher, both oral ind non-verbal. 









The classroom game will usually involve a group of children 

in more or less common activity. 

The successful player must be able to “share” the attention 
and affection of the adult with other children. He will 
fail if he uses his time and energj'' competing for the love 
and attention of the teacher. 

The successful player must be able to work (play) with other 
children all around him. He can only have so much space and 
so many turns. He must be able to share apace, turns, objects 
and other materials. 

The classroom game will usually involve activities (reflecting 
values) which are highly stylized, artificial or strange to the 
Childs* previous experience, and often involve the semi-abstract 
or abstract as contrasted with the concrete. Literal mindedness, 
in excess, is not advantageous. 

He must strive to be “first,” be “best,” be “neat,” be “quiet, 
be “nice,” be “good,” be “cooperative, “ 

He must strive to be “first,” be “best,” etc,, with pencil- 
and-paper and book type activities. 

He must strive to be “first,” best,” etc,, with respect to 
vicarious or “representative” experience as contrasted with 
real and first-hand experience. 

He must strive within rather rigid patterns whicn he often 
must discover, and he must help to build and maintain such 
patterns. 

The classroom game will usually include within its environment 
objects and events richer in variety than the deprived child has 
been used to. 

He must exhibit flexibility and curiosity in discovering and 
mastering the pertinent aspects of the school environment. 

He must not perseverate. 

He must be able to make use of “help” that may be available, 
by asking questions, and requesting assistance, but he must 
do this without being rejected as a “pest,” 
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Development of a Category System 

Concurrent vlth the development of a framework for viewing children's 
classroom performance, instruments were considered, modified, and tested 
on a population of kindergarten children. The thinking and experience of 
this phase led to the development of an observational system which was 
directed at coding observable behavior, required a minimum of qualitative 
or value judgments, and ■‘^ooused on two major elements indicating degree 
of adaptation to the formal classroom situation; response to the task 
inductions of the teacher and participation in the group setting. 

In developing the specific set of observational categories, sophis- 
ticated observers obtained 30 -minute records which described all of the 
behavioral acts emitted by specified pupils. These records were then 
coded in terms of behaviors which indicated an understanding of the 
general requirements and expectations of the classroom and those which 
did not. The general teinns used to describe these two sets of behaviors 
were indications that the child was either %ith it” or “not with it.” 

The categories of coded behavior were subsequently used to develop 
an observation schedule. After further t 3 ?y-out and minor revision, 
the present format was finalized. (Appendix 0) 

Obser ver Tr ai ning 

KJHiM Wj i U Mw 1 ■ ^nrrr^ r it~i t 

Observers were recniited from the population of senior students at 
Lesley College who had indicated an interest in participating in the 
program. Twelve girls whose free hours permitted maximum utilization 
during public school hours were selected for training. 

The observers were given a week of training in groups of 6 prior 
to actual data collection. The sequence was initiated with a description 



of the role of the observer and the procedures which were to be followed. 
The observation schedule was presented and the categories explained and 
discussed. Each observer was informed that she would observe a child 
for a half-hour period making a tally of the observed behavior at 
15-second intervals. Following this step, training in the coding of 
behavioral segments was begun by presenting statements of behavioral 
acts which had been recorded during the development of the observation 
schedule. (Appendix D) Items were presented at 30-second intervals. 

The observers made verbatim recordings of these items, then tallied 
them on the observation schedule. Discussion of placement criteria and 
discrepancies helped to internalize the coding sj^stem and rationale. 

An opportunity to practice observation of children in the classroom 
was provided in the kindergarten classroom of the Lesley-Ellis School 
which serves as a laboratory school for the College. Initially the 
observers ■wrote brief descriptions of the behavior of a selected child 
at 30-second intervals for a period of l5 minutes. The recorded behavior 
was then compared with the trainer *s notes to resolve discrepancies and 
clarify interpretations. These records were finally coded on the obser- 
vation schedule and tally records compared. 

Following this sequence, the observers returned to the classroom 
and tallied the behavior of the same specified child directly on the 
observation schedule. After a l5-minute period of recording at 30-second 
intervals, observation records were analyzed and compared. A third 
period of observation was then provided in which the trainees and the 
trainer recorded the behavior of a specified child for a period of 
15 minutes at the rate of l5~second intervals. 



A final tifeining session and reliability check was provided in a 
public school kindergarten classroom which was not a part of the sample, 
but whose pupils represented a neighborhood similar to that of Head Start 
children. Both the trainees and trainer recorded the behavior of the 
same child for 30-miJmte periods at l5-second intervals. Median reli- 
ability scores computed as percentage of agreement between check coder 
and observers and between observers are listed in the following table. 



TABLE 3 

MEDIAN RELIABILm SCORES AT CCMPMTION OP TRAINING PERIOD 



Category 


Range 


Median 


Betvjeen Trainer and 12 observers 


Total Tallies 


.86 — .9B 


.89 


With It Tallies 


.82 - 1.00 


.92 


Not With It Tallies 


.33 ~ 1.00 


CO 

o 


Between 12 Observers 


Total Tallies 


,66 - 1.00 


.97 


With It Tallies 


.82 - 1.00 


.96 


Not With It Tallies 


•I}!}. — 1.00 


1.00 



Observation Procedure 

Within a period of eight days during the fourth and fifth weelcs of 
the school year a total of 172 hours of observation was completed in 
17 classrooms in 9 school buildings. 



Arrangements for observation in buildings were made through the 
administrative offices of the Cambridge School System. A memb«3r of the 
study staff visited each principal and teacher Involved in the sample. 

The purpose of the visit was to discuss the study, to present the obser- 
vation program, to outline the role and function of the observers, and 
to answer any questions. Copies of the observation schedule were 
furnished to teachers and principals during the discussion. 

In order to facilitate transportation arrangements and to observe 
more children within the same classroom during a given time period, 
observers were assigned to work in pairs. During a one-hour period, 
each observer recorded the behavior of a Head Start and a non-Head 
Start child. 

When entering the classroom, observers asked the teacher to identify 
the children whom they were assigned to observe. The teachers were 
asked not to discuss or provide any information about the children. 
Observers did not knew if a given child had or had not participated in 
the Head Start Program. Observers spent the first five or ten minutes 
in the classroom to familiarize themselves with the general pattern of 
activity in the room before beginning actual recoiling. 

During the observation program, each observer was given from two to 
four check coding visits. The median reliability scores between check 
coder and observers are listed in the following table. ( For complete 
listing of reliability scores, see Append'ix E.) 

TABLE k 




ymm eeliability scores— check coder and observers 








Category 


Range 


Median 


I 


Total Tallies 


,67 - .99 


.90 


■ 

1 


With It Tallies 


.it - 1.00 


CO 

• 




Not With It Tallies 


.23 - 1.00 


■,83 
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The greater degree of variation in the Wot With It category is in 
part accounted for by the fact that relatively fewer instances of this 
type of behavior were recorded, hence a small difference in the number 
of tallies had a significant impact on the siae of the reliability index. 
The general level of agreement, however, is sufficiently high to warrant 
confidence in the use of the observational data. 

The Sample 

In defining the sample, lists of children who had participated in 
the summer Head Start program were obtained. Through the assistance of 
the Cambridge School Department, enrollment lists from kinde ,*garten class- 
rooms were provided for buildings which served neighborhoods serviced by 
Head Start programs. Children who had participated in the Head Start 
program were then located in the various classrooms. Although the 
original intention was to include a sample of first grade children in 
this study, the number of Head Start children enrolled in the first grade 
level was too small and restricted to too far classrooms to permit comple- 
tion of this part of the study. 

Prom the initial kindergarten classroom lists, 269 Head Start children 
were located out of a total Head Start population of The remaining 

21 $ Head Start participants were subsequently accounted for by the School 
Department in private school enrollment, first grade enrollment, late 
registrants in kindergarten classrooms, or change of residence. 

The study sample was obtained by matching the Head Start participants 
with a non-Head Start child of the same sex selected on a random basis 
from the population of non-Head Start children in the same classroom. 

This procedure was based on two major assumptions concerning the nature 
of the population. Same sex pairings wore selected since there is 






considerable evidence in the literature indicating that females tend to 
excel males in a number of indices of school performance. As it was 
considered essential to minimize the effects of differential classroom 
treatments between Head Start and non-Head Start samples, a randomized 
procedure for selecting pair mates from within the same classroom popu- 
lations was used. Since children from a given classroom were drawn from 
the same neighborhood,- it was expected that this procedure would provide 
a useful approximation of matching on the basis of relevant demographic 
variables given the sari^le size and the unavailability of specific 
criterion data on this population. Through this procedure, 80 male and 
78 female pairs plus suitable non-Head Start alternates were designated# 
Prom this sample population, useable records were obtained for ?0 pairs 
of male subjects and $k pairs of female subjects yielding a total 
sample of 208. 

Observation Data 

To compensate for differences in observer tally rate between a Head 
Start and non-Head Start pair, scores for each observation category were 
adjusted for all cases where the difference exceeded .50 tallies. In 
order to reflect differences in the relative importance of categories of 
observed behavior as indicators of being *h'jith it** or **not with it, a 
simple weighting system was applied to the scores. Item II. C, **Playful 
physical contact?* was dropped, having been judged that it was not relevant 
to discriminating betireen the two general types of pupil behavior. All 
other categories were used at their given value with the exception of 
items I.A, *»Participates to a high degree,** I.C, **Does not participate,** 
and all sub-categories of item IV, *‘Teacher Intervention** which were 




m^2"* 

given a weighting of 2, Designation of weights and "with it," "not 
with it" indicators for all beliavioral categories are presented in 
Appendix F • Vfeighted values for observation categories were then 
obtained and ratios between ‘Vith it" and "not with it" scores computed 
for each subject. Mean scores for Head Start and non-Head Start male 
and female subjects are listed in the folloiTing table. 

TABLE S 

MEft.N lOTH IT SCORES 





Head Start 


N 


Non-Head Start 


N 


t 


Female 


W.76 


5k 


lt.7.99 


Sk 


— , US 


Male 


28.96 


SO 


19.50 


so 


.78, HS 



Centring male and female within categories, H<3ad Start Male-Female t«l,25, 
NSj Non-Head Start !4ale-Feraale t«1.95j (p^*05)* 



The scores for Head Start and Non-Head Start female subjects are 
almost identical. There is a small difference in favor of the Head 
Start boys. Differences between the sexes indicate a somewhat lower 
level of adaptation to the classroom on the part of males as compared 

with females. 

The observatior: data was also examined in terms of Head Start, Non- 
Head Start pairs. The following table sumrrtarizes the analysis of pair 
jneinber with highest ‘Hiith it" score. 
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table 6 



PAIR IIEivIBER HAVING HIGHER TLITH IT SCORE 



Head Start Pair Member Non-Head Start Pair Member 

Higher Score Higher Score 

N N 



Female 


30 




Male 


28 


22 


Totals 


58 


1|6 



The pattern of differences obtained in this analysis is essentially 
the same as that presented in the table above. None of the differences 
noted are significant as detemined hz^ the vJilcoxen Test. 

The data obtained from classroom observations indicate that during 
the early weeks of school^ there was substantial similarity in the degree 
to which Head Start and non-Head Start kindergarten pupils responded to 
the task inductions presented by the teacher and their response to the 
social situation provided by the classroom. Corisistent x^ith the findings 
reported in the literature on child development and early childhood 
education, the observation data indicate that girls behave in a more 
adaptive manner than do boys. 

From the gross nuniber of tallies recorded during the observation 
period, it is evident that kindergarten children tend to meet the task 
prescriptions set by the teacher and accept the established limits for 
social contact with their peers. Table ( 7 ) suirariarizes the total tally 
record for Uith It and Not With It categories by male and female subjects. 




TABLE 7 



OBSERVATION RECORD 





With It Tallies 


% 


Not With It Tallies 


d 

io 


Total 


Females 


10,7ii.0 


88 


l,5o6 


12 


100 


Males 


8,655 


78 


2,li92 


22 


100 


Total 


19,395 


83 


3,998 


17 


100 



Implications for Teacher Training 

As a consequenos of employing senior education students for the 
classroom observation program, a valuable, unanticipated teacher-training 
esjperience resulted* The twelve senior students who were trained as 
observers had previously con 5 )leted ei^t weeks of student teaching in 
their junior year in addition to some time in general classroom obser- 
vation* As a consequence of the training period and observational task, 
however, they xrore sensitized to specific aspects of the behavior of 
kindergarten children* One of the observers put it this way, “One of 
my earliest reflections on Head Start observation was the fact that I had 
never before in my whole life observed a person exclusively for any leng;bh 
of time*” Through the exper5.ence of logging the incidence of certain 
pupil behaviors the students became particularly aware of the differential 
reactions of pupils to the verbal and non-verbal inductions of the teacher 
under a variety of classroom conditions. The procedure provided that two 
students were present in a given classroom at the same time observing 
different children. The informal comparisons of differential pupil 
reactions to identical classroom conditions and teacher-induced learning 
activities proved to be particularly potent demonstrations of the reality 



of individual differences and brought this learning point to the attention 
of the students in a manner which could not be duplicated in the college 
classroom. 

In addition to direct observation of pupil behavior under a variety 
of conditions in the classrooms, the student observers incidentally 
became cognitive of variations in room arrangement, teachers* use of 
displays, equipment, and materials. By virtue of the fact that students 
were able to spend one or more hours in each of seven or eight different 
kindergarten classrooms in several buildings, they obtained an unusual 
opportunity to see the work of a number of experienced teachers and 
incidentally note the teaching methods which they emplo?/ed, their 
general approach to classroom management and the learning climate which 
was created. 

In addition to the value of incidental learnings regarding methods 
of teaching and variability'' in pupil behavior, the students gained 
valuable experienae in presenting themselves to principals and teachers. 

It happened that several building principals vere not notified that the 
observers would bo present prior to the time they appeared. In these 
instances, the observers were called upon to present themselves and 
their task to the principal and respond to any questions which might 
be posed about the purpose and procedure of the observation program. 

It became apparent that a large seg<:nent of the canpus was made aware 
of the data gathering program through informal sessions in dormitories 
and smokers as observers shared their experiences with fellow students. 
Several facul-ty members provided additional opportunities for the observers 
to describe the data gathering technique and share their experiences with 
students in seminars and classes. 



Although it would be presun»ptuous to thinl': that the observation 
experience was the only factor, it is reasonable to assume that it did 
contribute to a heightened interest on the part of these students to 
request and accept student teaching assignments in economically depressed 
areas. These students appeared to be realistically aware of the problems 
and concerns of children attending schools in such areas as a result of 
their data gathering experience. Subsequent to the experience, several 
of these students have made application to teach next year in schools 
which serve children from economically deprived neighborhoods. 

In general, the data gathering program presented the teacher trainees 
with an unusual professional growth experience. They gained skill in 
using a systematic format for the observation of children's classroom 
behavior, the^ were presented with incidental opportunities to observe 
the classrooms and teaching practices of a number of experienced teachers, 
and they were occasionally called upon to present the research program to 
principals and teachers. Participation in the data collection program 
provided interest and intelligent concern on the part of some students 
who plan to teach children from deprived areas and feel that they are 
better prepared as a consequence of this experience. 



Interviews with Kindergarten Teachers 

A rich source of data concerning the general pattern of adjustment 
of Head Staidi children to the classroom consisted of the observations 
and judgements of kindergarten teachers who received the children in 
September# In order to systematically obtain the in 5 )ressions of 
teachers who had been working with the children for several weeks, an 
interview was obtained with each of the teachers in the 17 kindergarten 
classrooms where san 5 )le children were enrolled# 

Procedure 

In conducting the interviews with kindergai*ten teachers, a stand- 
ardized introductory statement and series of questions was used. (Appendix 6) 
Interviewers, who wore members of the study staff, kept verbatim notes 
of interviewees* comments. Copies of the classroom roster were made 
available to each teacher indicating those children who had participated 
in the summer Head Start program. Appointments for the interview were made 
with the teacher and were most frequently conducted at the school building 
after the children had been dismissed for the day# When two teachers 
were assigned to the same classroom on a regular basis, both teachers 
were present for the interview. On two occasions, when special circum- 
stances required it, teachers from two different classrooms were inter- 
viewed simultaneously# When more than one teacher was present for the 
interview, care was taken to elicit comment from each individual for 
each of the items. The interviews required from 30 to minutes to 
conduct# They were completed with 22 teachers from 17 kindergarten 
classrooms during a four-week period beginning the last vieek in October. 
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After the interviews were completed, responses to each item were coded 
from the written records. Teachers* responses to each major question 
will he presented in the following summary. 

Interview Summary 

When asked if they had ‘‘noted any areas in which Head Start children 
seemed to be better prepared for school as compared with lion-Head Start 
children," 13 teachers indicated that they did not note substantial 
differences in the degree of preparation for the learning tasks that 
were required of them. Another group of ^ teachers stated that they 
found it difficult to generalize about the Head Start children as a 
group since they found rather wide differences in the readiness level 
of individual children indicating that some were quite well prepared 
whereas others were not. A definite difference, particularly during 
the early weelcs of the school year, was reporte'd by li. teachers. They 
reported that children who had experienced the Head Start program were 
more familiar with the use of materials than non-Head Start children, 
they knew more songs, and had learned manipulative skills such as the use 
of scissors. These teachers also reported that Head Start children 
displayed more imagination in their play and talked more frequently 
than did non-Head Start children. 

In terms of both individual teachers and classrooms represented, 
approximately 60 % of the sample indicated that they noted no paidjicular 
differences betvreen Head Start and non-Head Start children in the degree 
to which they were prepared for the learning tasks which the teachers 
presented to them. The remaining was about equally divided between 
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■fchos6 who notod difforoncos for sonio Hoad Shaidi chixdron and "bhoso who 
felt that they were generally bettor prepared as compared to non^-Read 
Start children. 

When asked about the degree to which children accepted the classroom 
routine and limits, one teacher indicated that Head Start children accept- 
ed and fit into the classroom routine better than non-Head Start children. 
Four teachers indicated that they noted no differences, while one stated 
that some Head Start children appeared to be shy and immature but others 
fitted into the program readily. The other 16 teachers, representing 11 
of the 17 classrooms, found the Head Start children to have experienced 
more difficulty than non-Head Start children in accepting and adjusting 
to the limitations and routines of the classroom. Although teachers 
felt that this behavior was characteristic during the opening weeks of 
school and was no longer true after two to four weeks had elapsed, they 
generally found the Head Start children more difficult to manage. The 
general tendency seemed to be for Head Sta 3 ?t children to assume that the 
norms which prevailed in the summer classes were also present in the 
kindergarten classroom. Teachers characterized their behavior as ”not 
waiting for instructions or the establishment of procedures and routines" 
but "helphig themselves to materials and equipment" and playing in a 
rather "noisy, boisterous" manner. They also stated that there was a 
tendency for Head Start children to ignore the instructions and comments 
of the teacher. 

In responding to a ruestion regarding childrens* "participation in 
learning tasks set by the teacher," all of the teachers indicated either 
that they noted no particular differences bet^^eGn Head Start and non- 




Head Start children or that there was considerable variation between 
individuals in both sub-groups. Several teachers commented that they 
were initailly concerned that children who had participated in the 
summer program might find kindergarten boring or repetitious but that 
these children had given no indication that they were repeating things 
that they had done during the summer and wej,*:.* participating actively 
in the on-going program. 

With respect to “social relationships with other children,” 8 

w 

teachers representing 7 classrooms reported that there were no dif- 
ferences between Head Start and non-Head Start children. Representing 
another I4, classrooms, 6 teachers indicated that either it was primarily 
a matter of individual differences or that Head Start children tended 
to be “more aggressive,” “wanted to be first,” and were inclined to be 
“bossy,” Indications that Head Start children made better social ad- 
justments than. non-Head Start children were reported by 8 teachers 
representing 6 classrooms. Their comments indicated that Head Start 
children “got along better with other children, ” they were “used to 
playing with others,” and they engaged in less solitary play as compared 
with non-Head Start children. 

When asked about “any disadvantage which might be attributable to 
the Head Start Program,” 6 teachers from 6 classrooms replied that they 
did not see any disadvantages to the program. The other 16 teachers 
representijig 11 of the classrooms were unanimous in considering diffi- 
culties in managing the Head Start children during the early part of 
the school year as a major disadvantage of the program. Generally they 
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considered this to be a result of excessive permissiveness in the Head 
Start program. Teachers noted that Head Start children initially made 
many more requests for help and approval from the teacher than non-Head 
Start children did. They expected to be quite free in helping them- 
selves to material and equipment, moving about the room and were not 
very responsive to the teachers* control inductions. As one teacher 
expressed it, ”It*s tough to take children from the freedom of the 
small summer group where they had several adults to a large group where 
more control is needed," 

When asked if they had "any suggestions for increasing the effective- 
ness by which children can be prepared for school in a future Head Start 
program," 18 of the teachers responded with specific suggestions. About 

of the suggestions given recommended a more definite program providing 
more structure with less emphasis on free play. The balance of suggestions 
x;as about equally divided between such items as: helping children improve 

their speech through providing additional opportunities for conversation 
with adults and vocabulary building^ provide more experiences which these 
children do not ordinarily receive from their homes such as field trips, 
science programs, and exposure to books | lessen the gap between Head 
Start and kindergarten programs by having Head Start teachers and 
kindergarten teachers work together j and providing children help in 
learning to follow directions from adults. 

Summary 

From the point of view of the classroom teacher receiving Head Start 
children in September the most dominant theme expressed in the interview 
responses is the matter of concern with their difficulty in mnaging the 
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Head Start chUd;en during the early weeks of school. This factor was 
mentioned by ’] 2 % ...f the teachers in connection with a question concerning 
the acceptance of classroom routine and limits. It was a ,ain cited by 
the same teachers as a disadvantage of the Head Start program. In terms 
of the intensity of feeling expressed and the amount of teacher comment 
during the interview period, this area of concern received more attention 
than any other single issue. These teachers generally indicated that 
the behavior of the Head Start children during the early days of school 
was a marked change from the usual beginning point in that children 
ordinarily are very attentive to the instructions and management induc- 
tions of the. teacher. In these cases it appears that Head Start children 
assumed that the norms and routine which prevailed during their summer 
experience would also apply in the kindergarten classroom. The teachers 
were then Immediately faced with the task of “re-educating” the Head 
Start children to recognize and accept the limits and procedures vihich 
they felt were necessary in carrjdng out a program in their classrooms. 

Although the teachers did not tend to view this behavior in a 
favorable light, their comments provided anple indication that children 
who participated in the summer program were inclined to actively explore 
the environment of the classroom to try out materials and equipment, to 
feel at ease in the kindergarten situation, to be more outgoing and to 
verbalize and request help or information from the teacher to a much 
greater degree than children who did not have the Head Start experience. 

In comparing children who had experienced the Head Start program 
with those who did not, teachers indicated that they did not notice any 
general difference in the degree to which pupils participated in the 
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learning tasks which they presented to the class. When considering the 
general level of preparation for school, the majority of teachers felt 
that Head Start and non-Head Start children were equally well prepared 
for their program of learning actj.vities. However, h0% of the teachers 
felt that either all or some of the Read Start children were more 
familiar with materials and activities and had better manipulative 
skills as conp*?red with non-Head Start children. 

The pattern of responses indicates that with respect to social 
relationships with other children, two thirds of the teachers felt that 
either part or all of the Head Start children in their classroom inter- 
acted well with others, enjoyed a liigh level of acceptance, and were 
able to assert themselves and attempt to influence others. 

The suggestions which teachers gave for increasing the effectiveness 
of future Head Start programs generally enphasized increasing the amount 
of time and emphasis given to areas which they felt were included in the 
summer curriculum. Major emphasis was given to the suggestion that a 
more highly structured situation with a more definite program should be 
provided. 





Teacher Ratings 

In order to obtain a systematic record of impressions derived from 
classroom performance, each teacher in the kindergarten classrooms having 
matched sample children was asked to complete a rating sheet, (Appendix H) 
Ratings were requested for each child in the study sample in addition to 
some additional children from the same classroom. The ratiiigs were 
obtained prior to the teacher interview so that information regarding 
the status of children relative to Head Start participation was not 
provided to the 1 cher until after this task was completed. 

The rating sheet required teachers to rate the incidence of 11 
categories of pupil behavior on a four-point scale from "always” to 
"never." Each item was scored using a weighting of 0 for "never" to 
3 for "always," Items rot rated by the teacher were given a score of 
1,5. A total score for each subject was obtained by summing scores for 
the 11 items and rounding to the nearest whole number. Scores were 
computed only for children who were included in the study sample. Mean 
rating scores for children by school are listed in the following table. 

TABLE 8 

MEAN TEACI« HATING SCCRES 




School 


N of 
Pairs 


Female 

Head Start Non-Head Start 


N of 


Male 

Head Start Non-Head Start 


I 


$ 




23.2 


3 


21.0 


25.0 


II 


7 


19.1i3 


20, Hi. 


9 


19.22 


19.89 


III 


7 


21.71 


2l{.,li}. 


12 


20.08 


18.0 


IV 


6 


23.17 


16,5 


k 


llt..5 


21.5 


V 


7 


15.1|3 


I8,li3 


7 


13.0 


l6.1ii. 


VI 


10 


20.1i 


19.0 


k 


16.0 


16.5 
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MEAN TEACHER RATING SCORE-S Cont*d 



School 


N of 
Pairs 


Female 

Head Start Non-Head Start 


N of 
Pairs 


Male 

Head Start Non-Head SI 


VII 


5 


20.8 


18.1(. 


1 


10.0 


20.0 


vm 


2 


28.0 


16.5 


3 


16.0 


18.0 


IX 


3 


16.6? 


15.33 


k 


19.25 


11.75 


Total 


5 a 


19.83 


19.52 


U 7 


17.55 


18.21 



The ratings of teachers generally substantiated the pattern of 
findings obtained in the classroom observations. Teachers considered 
the behavior of Head Start and non-Head Start females to be essentially 
similar. They gave somewhat higher ratings to non-Head Start boys, but 
this difference is not substantial. The differences in teachers* ratings 
between the sexes within Head Start and non-Head Start categories are 
minimal indicating that teachers perceived females and males to be making 
similar levels of adjustment to their classroom situations. 

Readiness Tests 

As it was considered desireable to obtain an indication of intellectual 
performance from Head Start and non-Head Start kindergarten children, a 
number of measurement possibilities were considered. It appeared that a 
reading readiness instrument would be most feasible for the purposes of 
the stu(^. Arrangements were made to try out The American School Reading 
R eadiness Test, Revised Edition. Form X (Pratt and Stouffer, 196 k ) with 
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groups of childreii who were not in the study sair^le but represented neigh- 
borhoods similar to those of children in the sair^jle* Escperience with this 
test indicated that the level of difficulty of the required tasks was 
such that most of the children met with considerable difficulty in com- 
prehending and completing items. Because of difficulties in maintaining 
childrens* attention on the test materials and the fact that many children 
were not yielding scorable results, this instrument was rejected as being 
unsuited to the population. The Metropolitan Read iness Tests, Fprm_S 
(Hildreth and Griffiths, 19^0) was then selected for try out on a sample 
of kindergarten children. The experience with this instrument indicated 
that kindergarten children were able to understand and complete sufficient 
numbers of items to yield a suitable range of scores. On the basis of 
this data, the instrument was administered to a sub-san 5 )le of Head Start 
and non-Head Start children. 

The Sample 

Since the matched sanple was spread betvieen 17 classrooms, some of 
which held as few as two to four sample children, considerable efficiency 
could be gained without serious sample distortion by limiting the 
Readiness testing program to those classrooms which would yield a 
reasonable population of Head Start and non-Head Start children from 
the classroom population. Seven classrooms in five buildings were 
selected for inclusion in the testing program. The classrooms selected 
represented nearly equal numbers of Head Start and non-Head Start children 
in their enrollment, yielding a total sub-sample of li^ii.. 
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Since ijhe Readiness tests were administered to all children in the 
designated classrooms, this sub-sample is not Identical with the matched 
pair* study sanple. Analysis of mean score differences between identical 
categories of matched sample and other children in the classroom popu- 
lations tested indicated the differences were negligible, (Largest mean 
score difference » ii.*035 smallest difference « .33) • As the greatest 
mean difference is less than the standard error of the instrument, the 
samples were considered to be identical on this dimension and all Head 
Start and non-Head Start children's scores were included. 

Procedure 

Tests were administered to the entire class in their regular class- 
room. Children were seated at tables with two to four children at each 
table. The kindergarten teachers were not involved in the testing 
procedure. A member of the study staff administered the instruments 
with the help of two to four assistants, depending on the size of the 
group. Assistants were trained in testing procedures and were stationed 
in different parts of the classroom. They were permitted to aid the 
child’^on in checking samples, moving their fingers to the next row, 
replacing crayons, and turning pages. No help was given to the children 
in indicating correct responses or errors in response. 

Two staff members served as test administrators. They had worked 
together during the first part of the testing program and folloi^ed the 
same procedure in administering the tests. 

The children were of course not familiar with a testing situation. 
The tests were described to the children as “games” as prescribed in 
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the test manual. It was pointed out, and frequently repeated, that the 
adults in the room were interested in what each child could do, and they 
should “keep your eyes on your own book.” The need to watch closely and 
listen careful 3 y was also repeated periodically. 

The test was administered in two sittings, separated by at least 
one day. The same person administered both sittings in any given 
classroom. Each sitting required approximately k$ minutes. The sub- 
tests included iii each sitting were as follows: First sitting— 1) 
word meaning, 2) sentences, 3) information^ Second sitting— i|.) matching, 
5 ) numbers, 6 ) copying. 

After each sub-test was completed, short periods of activity such 
as exercises, singing, or finger plays were provided to give the children 
an opportunity for movement and relaxation. 



Results 



The mean total Readiness scores for each school are reported in 
Table 9 , 



TABLE 9 

MEAN TOTAL READINESS SCCEES 



— 


Female 


Male 


Category 


Head Start Non-Head Start 


Head Start Non-Head Start 



School A 

Number 11 1^ 

Mean Score ii2.73 

Readiness E D 

Rating 

School B 

Number 2 3 

Mean Score 22.0 lil*33 

Readiness E D 

Rating 



12 6 

31I..33 50.83 

E D 



h 5 

18,5 33.8 

E D 
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^lEAU TOTAL READINESS SCORES Cont*d 





Category 


Female 

Head Start Non-Head Start 


Male 

Head Start Non-Head Start 



School C 



Number 


7 


Ik 


Ik 


16 


Mean Score 


33.29 


52.0 


U3.0 


hi. 9k 


Readiness 


E 


D 


D 


D 


Rating 
School D 


Number 


8 


3 


2 


3 


Mean Score 


36.25 


50.0 


3U.5 


51.67 


Readiness 


E 


D 


E 


D 


Rating 
School E 


Number 


7 


6 


h 


2 


Mean Score 


t.9.0 


liO.5 


39.0 


28.5 


Readiness 


D 


D 


E 


E 


Rating 

Total 


Number 


35 


la 


36 


32 


Mean Score 


37. 111. 


ii.6.0 


36.1t.7 


16. la 


Readiness 


E 


D 


£ 


D 



Rating 



There is a distinct trend toward highar Readiness scores on the part 
of non-Head Start children when cou 5 )ared with Head Start children of the 
same sex. None of the mean differences reported are fftatistically sig- 
nificant as determined by the t test, however. The trend toward higher 
scores registered by non-Head Start children is also indicated by the 
fact that in the five classroom populations tested, letter ratings of 
E characterized all but two of the Head Start population mean scores, 
whereas a rating of D was applied to all but one of the non-Head Start 
mean scores. Appropriate caution should be exercised in generalizing 
from the letter rating indications since administration procedures used 
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in this testing program deviated from those specified in the test manual, 
particularly with respect to specified time limits. 

In general, the results of the Readiness test as a measure for the 
level of intellectual perfomnance capability in learning tasks provide 
an indication that non-Head Start children in the sample tend to be 
consistently superior to Head Start children but not to a statistically 
significant degree, A similar trend is noted for females to excel 
males regardless of Head Start status. 
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Summaiy 

Two aspects of the Cambridge Head Start program were considered in 
this study; the simimer teaching intei*vention and the comparative perform- 
ance of children in public school kindergarten classrooms who did and 
did not participate in the Head Start program. In considering the 
summer program, a sample of eight Head Start classrooms was selected 
for study. During the final weeks of the program, a thirty-minute 
tape recording of teacher-pupil verbal interaction was obtained in each 
classroom, two diagrams indicating classroom facilities and the location 
of children and adults were completed during the recording, and an 
observer provided a description of the teaching-learning situation. 

Although the sample of classroom program data was much too limited 
to permit generalizing or even to warrant further study, the investigative 
procedures looked very promising. Surely important and sizeable dif- 
ferences among the classrooms were found and made objective. These 
were differences in the availability and use of instructional equip- 
ment and materials and in the classroom behavior of the teachers. If 
further sampling had shown these diffe*.'ences to be stable, then a study 
of the relationships between these differences in summer programs and 
pupils* subsequent performances in regular school classes would have 
been illiaminating. If the differences in classroom learning conditions 
were true differences, then, without controlling for these program 
variations, it could not have been expected that sizeable subsequent 
differences would be found between Head Start and non-Head Start children 
after they had entered regular school. 




It seems clear that efficient pupil learning in school is associated 
with (a) high motivation that is essentially confomilng, (b) high ability 



to discriminate, differentiate, and identify’’, and (c) high verbal ability- 
in labeling, classifying, describing, and associatings (Some educators 
and outside critics are exercised because more creative pupil behaviors 
are not also more necessary in school, but that is beside the point as 
long as present conditions obtain,) If children from more deprived 
circumstances are deficient in these respects, then defensible remedial 
pre-school programs should maximize opportunities for pupils to experience 
%ore,” to label the pertinent aspects of such experiences, to label the 
relationships among the aspects, to label the accompanying feelings and 
sentiments, and come to **feel good** about the whole thing. In short, 
these pupils seem to need much rich experience, extended conversation 
along with representational play directly related to such experience, 
and warm meaningful human relations. 

If six-year-old children from ordinary circumstances acquire the 
needed motivational sets, discriminatory postures, language skills, 
and socialization patterns over several years of **free play** and **day- 
care** type of arrangements, it seems very unlikely that a few weeks 
of similar **free play** could make up the years of deprivation for Head 
Start youngsters. These considerations pose important issues for both 
programing and research. Acceptance of a point of -view should dictate 
selection of teachers, orientation and training of teachers, equipping 
and supplying the classrooms, and supervising the instructional program. 

Should the teaching profiles for the eight classrooms studied prove 
to be stable, and if the assumptions about the performance abilities 
necessary to successful schooling are correct, then, because of the 
relative attention to content as contrasted with maintaining order, the 
teaching in classrooms A, B, F, G, and H should be more helpful to Head 
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start children than that in the other three classrooms. And the teaching 
in classrooms and H should be more helpful than that in class- 

rooms A and F, Since classrooms B and G, both high 'Jn content development, 
differ radically in teacher-pupil collaboration, it would be very 
interesting to know if one was more helpful than the other. 

Using terminology from the Collaboration Scale it can be supposed 
that classroom teaching profiles high in content development (school mode) 
would be more beneficial to Head Start children than classrooms teaching 
high in maintenance of social order (tending mode). Similarly, a high 
incidence of setting expectations (within the maintaining social order 
dimension) should be more helpful than teaching which is low in this 
respect. Teaching profiles low in appraising effort may be less helpful 
than profiles high on this dimension, but the patterning of elements 
within the profile may be even more significant. Given high content 
development, high setting of expectations, and proportionate appraisal 
of effort, it can generally be supposed that the more collaborative 

profiles would be most helpful. 

Procedures have been demonstrated which make feasible the 
formulation of highly tenable hypotheses and the designing of studies 
to test them. It is unfortunate that in this respect the present 
study could not have been organized in time to do more than describe 

and speculate. 

In addition to obtaining samples of classroom teaching episodes, 
the documentation of the summer Head Start intervention included an 
interview with the teachers whose classrooms had been observed. This 
information provided subjective data consisting of teachers* judgments 
of the consequences of their programs and descriptions of selected 
ERJC aspects of on-going classroom activities* 



Although the teachers recognized that disadvantaged chllor^n 
presented special learning and socialization needs^ for the most part, 
their program planning and ciay-'co-aay ciassrooni aotivities did not 
reflect differentiated sequences which were designed to meet particular 
learning or social needs. Descriptions of classroom activity sequences 
indicated that the Head Start programs generally represented typical 
pre-school programs. Elements such as intensive parent involvement 
and specific program planning to provide extensive experiences or 
meet particu3jar program goals proved to be the exception rather than 
the rule. 

From the point of view of the teachers, the principle advantage 
of the program for children was an opportunity to become acquainted 
with school, to develop necessary skills, and to become accustomed 
to classroom ixpocedures and routines. Generally teachers felt that 
their programs were successful in helping to prepare children for 
formal school learning experiences. 

When considering changes which they would recommend for the program, 
the principle suggestion was for more thorough preparation of teachers 
for work with children from economically deprived homes. Although 
the teachers felt that the orientation programs designed to help 
prepare them for the Head Staorb program wore generally useful, they 
did not see them as being sufficiently intensive or of sufficient 
duration to provide an adequate preparation for the task. 

In atten5)ting to assess the effects of the Head Start intervention 
for participating children following their entrance into the kindergarten 
programs of the Cambridge Public Schools, four types of data were obtained. 
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These included classroom observation of the behavior of children, teacher 
ratings of childrens* behavior, interviews x^ith kindergarten teachers, 
and a readiness tenting prcgrim. 

During an eight day period beginning x^ith the fourth Week of school, 
lOU pairs of Head Start children and non-Head Start children were 
observed in their regular classroom activities. Pairs were of the 
same sex and from the same classx’oom* The behavior of each child 
relevant to teacher inductions regarding tasks and their relationsnips 
with peers was tallied for a 30-minute period. The data obtained 
from observations of classroom behavior indicated that both Head Start 
and non-Head Start children responded quite similarly and appropriately 
to the task inductions of the teacher and the classroom social situation. 
Although the behavior of girls indicated a somcswhat higher level of 
adaptability to the classroom than boys, the general indication was that 
by the fourth and fifth weeks of school, kindergarten children tended to 
respond appropriately to the task prescriptions of the teacher and to 
accept the norms of the classroom with respect to their social contacts 

with peers. 

The ratings of classroom behavior, which wore completed by kinder- 
garten teachers, yield essentially similar patterns of findings to those 
obtained from classroom observations. Teachers perceived the behavior 
of Head Start and non-Head Start children to be essentially similar and 
their ratings of the behavior of boys tended to be somewhat lower than 
for girls. 

The general picture of classroom behavior obtained from these ttTo 
data sources is one of essential similarity betvxoen Head Start and 
non-Head Start children. It can be argued that in the more formal 

o 
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setting of the kindergarten classroom, the rules and procedures become 
readily apparent and a minimum amount of timo is required for kinder- 
garten children to discover and conform to the expectations of adults* 

It appears that at this age level, children are sufficiently aware of 
the power of adults in the classroom setting and readily learn to play 
"the classroom game^' according to the established set of rules. The 
fact that Qjuite a different set of rules prevailed in the Head Start 
centers did not seem to detract from the ability of those who par- 
ticipated in the summer program to discover and conform to a different 
set of expectations in the kindergarten situation. The data obtained 
from the classrooms indicated that children quite unifomly learn to 
accept the general limitations and expectations of the setting and an 
experience in another school-Hke atmosphere does not appreciably alter 
their ability to adapt, 

VJhen the pattern of readiness scores is taken into consideration, 
the population of non-Head Start children in the sample is consistently, 
but not significantly, superior in performance to Head Start children. 
This indicated a tendency for our sample to bo somewhat imbalanced in 
that the non-Head Start population were functioning at a somewhat 
higher level of measured intellectual performance as compared with the 
Head Start population. Given this indication, it seems that children 
who experienced the summer Head Start program benefited to the exrtent 
that they were able to participate in the social situation of the 
classroom and the learning tasks established by the teacher just as 
competently as their peers who were somewhi - superior to them in 
measured performance capability. 
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The clearest indication of differential effects of the Head Start 
program is provided by the interview responses of kindergarten teachers. 
Although they tended to view these factors as essentially negative 
consequences for classroom management^ their comments indicated that 
during the first two to three weeks of the school term, children who 
had participated in the summer Head Start experience were noticeably 
different in behavior than those who had not had this input. Their 
comments indicated that Head Start children were much more active in 
exploring the netr environment, trying out equipment and materials, 
engaging in more frequent contact with other children during play periods, 
and seeking contact with the teacher for information more frequently 
than were the non-Head Start children. The fact that teachers found 
this type of behavior to be disruptive, worked to correct it, and 
reported that it was no longer a problem to them after “two to four 
weeks” of school supports the contention that by the time the behavior 
observations and teacher ratings were con^letod, the Head Start children 
had learned to accommodate their behavior to the expectations of the 
particular classroom situation in which they wore located. 

Recommendations 

There is a clear need for establishing a meaningful relationship 
between the Head Start program and the kindergarten program of the 
receiving public school system. Regardless of the quality of the 
summer experience for children, a negative or unsympathetic orien- 
tation, or sheer lack of information on the part of the teacher who 
receives the Head Start child will not provide an optimal opportunity 
for the continued groirth of the learner. This could be accomplished by 
inviting Head Start teachers and staff members to visit kindergarten 
o 
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classrooiRs in the neighborhood schools and encouraging the kindergarten 
teachers to visit Head Start classrooms during the summer. A definite 
need is indicated for providing an orientation for the receiving 
teacher regarding the program goals and activities of the Head Start 
centers. Information regarding the needs, experience, and performance 
of children as perceived by Head Start personnel should also be shared 
with the receiving teacher to aid in planning for the further develop- 
ment of the child. If the goals of the Head Start program are to be 
extended and given further development by the public and private school, 
then improved articulation between the tifo programs is essential. 

As school systems generally tend to ignore the need for improved 
functional connections between a sending and receiving teacher as age- 
graded blocks of children migrate through the educational sequence, 
the Head Start program has an unusual opportunity to demonstrate the 
value and methodology of providing educationally meaningful connections 
between Head Start and the continuation of learning opportunities. 

Sufficient lead time should be provided in funding commitments 
to permit the local Head Start leadership to adequately plan the program 
to recruit, orient, and train highly qualified center staff persom\el. 

One of the prime virtues of a crash program is that it gets accomplished. 
The price seems to be inordinately high in terms of relying on assumptions 
and sketchy outlines rather than the development of commitment to a set 
of program goals which are clearly understood and internalised. The 
Head Start personnel need to be much more clear about whether the 
program is to be one of “tending” or “teaching” and what outcomes are 
to be worked toward, given one program focus or the other. In consider- 
ing Head Start program planning, it would servo to provide a stronger 
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transitional link for the child if the summer program were conducted 
with full awareness of the type of program which the child will enter 
in the fall* 

As teachers tend typically to work with children as the only adult 
in the classroom, fuller use of the personnel resources made available 
by Head Start staffing practices would probably result if training in 
the role of the teacher as manager of the learning situation. were pro- 
vided. Given the assistance of a teacher aide and other helpers, the 
program of training and supervision should devote specific attention 
to aspects of delegating classroom responsibilities to other adults 
and providing supervision of their perfozmance. 

The opportunity to establish meaningful relationships between 
professional educators and parents needs considerably greater emphasis* 
Opportimities to include parents in classroom projects, excursions, and 
sessions which provide information and interpretation of the educational 
program need to be enphasized and carried out on a regular, planned 
basis . 

The complex problems of working toward the alleviation of the 
poverty cycle require that the Head Start program attend to relation- 
ships with several community agencies in addition to the schools* This 
requires both advanced planning effort and attention to inter-agency 
relationships and responsibilities both during and following the Head 
Start intervention. Since there are many worthi^hile programs which can 
lay legitimate claim to the Head Start enterprise, it is essential that 
consideration be given to the total time demands placed on the children 
and the program staff and a priority of needs be established. Given a 
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less deliberate inclusion of agency interventions, the total program 
iuipact may well become so diffuse as to be meaningless to the children 
and the classroom aspect become primarily a holding pen for children 
while waiting to be checked out by various health, welfare, and 
research interests* 

With respect to continued atten5>ts to evaluate the effects of a 
Head Start program intervention, it is suggestwd that a much more specific 
linkage be established between program goals and atten^ts to measure the 
degree of attainment of these goals. The research efforts which develop 
as a consequence of Head Start programs should more deliberately build 
upon existing knowledge and attempt to extend and further develop what 
is already Icnown* One such format would begin with the assumption 
that it has been quite well established that children from poverty 
environments are generally deficient in language development, range 
of experience, meaningful relationships with adults, and verbal skills, 

A Head Start program which focused attention on these areas as specific 
program goals, with teaching staff trained to provide appropriate 
learning contexts for achieving them, then permits the development of 
an experimental-control design which would offer an opportunity to 
test whether or not specific inductions to try to correct known 
deficiencies did in fact accomplish that purpose, or to what extent 
iu5)rovement was accou5)lished. 
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APPEmiX A 



COLTABOflATION SCALE FOR THE AHALISIS 
OF CIASSROCK TEACHING BEHAVIOR 

Considerable attention has recently been devoted to the behavior 
of leaders and followers in groups where some sort of product is anti- 
cipated as an outgrowth of group effort. The notion that high group 
productivity is in many ways associated with the effective sharing of 
leadership functions and responsibilities among all members of the 
group seems to be established. When in work oriented groups all 
members feel responsible for the identification and elaboration of 
goals, for diagnosis of problems incident to the pursuit of the goals, 
for the production and selection of ideas requisite to the solution of 
the problems, for the implementation of consequent strategies, and 
for the maintenance of appropriate feelings within the groups, high 
productivity can be expected. Business, industry, and government have, 
increasingly, made use of “training procedures” to increase member 
interpersonal skills and insights. Educators have been more slow to 
respond. Little has been done to make interpersonal skills and insights 
directly applicable to the teaching behavior of classroom workers. 

One effort toward the conceptualization of the classroom efforts 
of teachers in terms of shared leadership is the development of the 
Collaboration Scale for the Analysis of Classroom Teaching Behavior 
(Hughes 19^9, Miller 19^8, 196li, 1965) . This scale divides the teaching 
act into two basic divisions (1) teaching content or task and (2) main- 
taining social order. From this point of view the teacher may discharge 
these two basic responsibilities and perform seven teaching tasks by 
playing a wide variety of roles, A third task (facilitating) has been 
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identified but is considered to be neutral along the collaboration dimension. 

The teaching tasks identified within this conceptual framework are: 

Working on Content or Task 
Providing focus 
Development of focus 
Giving Information Directly 
Appraising effort 
Maintaining Social Order 
Setting expectations 
Iitplementing action 
Appraising effort 
Facilitating 

Viewed thus, teaching may be highly prescriptive, directive, non- 
collaborative and pay little or no attention to cues emitted by the 
learners, or teaching may be rather collaborative or responsive and pay 
a great deal of attention to cues from the learners. 

Teaching which is highly prescriptive requires the teacher to be 
very active and to dominate the initiation and flow of the teacher- 
learning activity^ the learners are primarily reactive . Under teaching 
which is more collaborative pupils have a greater share in the respon- 
sibility for the initiation and flow of the teaching-learning activity^ 
here the teacher is reactive as well as active. The difference in pupil 
opportunity resulting from the teaching behavior emitted while dis- 
charging the seven tasks of teaching may be described as differences 
along the collaboration scale. Profiles may be drawn from samples of 
classroom teaching which reflect the degree of teacher-learner collab- 
oration operational at the time. 

The scale is applied to samples of classroom teaching which have 

been recorded on tape then transcribed to provide typescripts on protocols. 

Three of four thirty-minute teaching records have been found to provide 

a rather stable sample of a teacher *s classroom behavior. Intercoder 

agreement for two independent codings has ranged between .78 and .96. 
o 
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TMCHENG BEH/IVIORS IN PaPIL-TEACHENG INTERACTION: 
COLIABCmTION DEfflSION 




Less Collaborative More Collaborative 

(directive) (responsive) 

WORKING ON CONTENT OR TASK 
Providing Focus 
(initial why) 

Structure initial without orien- or Structure initial i-iith orien- 
tation or public criteria tation or public criteria 

(initial how) 

Closed initial structure or Open initial structure - or 

structure turnback - or 
stimulate 

Development 

Intervening structure (open or Clarify reflect - or 

or closed) or Clarify elaborate - or 

Ongoing structure (open Clarify examine - or 

or closed) Clarify generalize - or 

Clarify summarize - or 
Clarify testing 
Giving Information Directly 
Inform or Resource 



Appraising Effort 

Evaluate without public criteria or Evaluate with public criteria 
(positive or negative) (positive or negative) 



MUNTAISING SOCIAI. ORDER 
Setting Expectations 

Actnonish or §et~standard, universal 

Set standard. teacher edict or Set standard, group 

Verbal futuristic or Meets request, makes arrangement 

Moralize or Interprets situation or feelings 



Implementing 
Regulate, closed, global or 

Negative response, personal or 

Inform appraisal or 



or 

or 



Ignore request 
Regulate self-teacher estimate 

of need 

Appraising 



Action 

"’"'"Regulate, with public criteria, 
open, neutral 
Meets request, routine 
Clarify personal problem or 
personal experience 
Does for personal 
Acknowledges teacher mistake 

Effort 



Reprimand without public 
criteria or with a stand- 
ard of teaching edict 
Judge, punish, direction, just 

Threat 
Accusative 
Support, just, stereotyped 
teacher edict 



or 



or 

or 

or 

or 



Reprimand public criteria 
(standard universal or group 
developed) • 

Judge turnback 

Encourage 

Solicitous 

Support specific, personal, 
universal, group developed 



FACILITATING 

Regulate noutral, or sequential 
Checking, information, routine, involvement 

orate 

Clarify procedure 



APPENDIX B 



HEAD START EVALUATION STUDY 
TEACHER INTERVIEi 



1, As a teacher, what do you think were some of the advantages of the 
Head Start Program for the children? 

2, Since I saw only a small part of your day, could you describe a 
typical day or hov7 a usual day goes? 

(Probe for specific activities included in general labels) 

3, If you were to become involved in a Head Start program again, what 
would you do differently? 

What services or what activities would you add? 

Were there any aspects that you would eliminate? 

In what ways do you think your program will help children make a 

better adjustment to kindergarten or first grade? 

(Probe for specific curriculum or program activities) 

5* In working toward your program goals, did you differentiate your 
program because of certain pupil needs or special circumstances? 

6, What are some of the things that you did that stand out as being 
very successful? 

7, What are some of the things that you did which were unsuccessful? 

8, How did you go about making plans for your program? 

When you were planning your day, did you work with anyone? 

Did you use any curriculum guides or printed program material? 

9, When you were planning, did you keep any formal record or write 
up your plans? 

10, In your own words, how do you think the pre-school child learns? 

11. Thinking back to the training and orientation week, vias there 
anything that you felt was particularly meaningful and helpful 
for you? 

What would you add, and what would you take away from that training 
period? 

12. Have you taken trips with the children or walks around the neighborhood? 

13, What types of activities have you had which involved parents? 
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APPENDIX C 



HEAD START STUDI 
Observation Schedule 



DATE:^^^ 


TIME; Beginning; ^ 


Ending; 


SCHOOL; • • 


TEACHER; 


CHILD OBSERVED: 



OBSERTOj 



Tally the behavior that applies to ohe learning situation the 
children are in* Watch each child for a half hour# Make a tally eveiy 
seconds. 



Special Observations; 



HEflD START STUDY 



Activity; 



Observation Schedule 
Time; Time: 



I, Task #r content area or assigned independent activity — induction by teacher 



k , Participates to f 
high degree 
(actively, enthus. 



B. Participates j 
intermittently or, 
half-heartedly ; 



0* Does not j*. D, , In task area but 
P'articipate j not sanctioned 

; or appropriate 



II* Socialization— relationships with peers 



A, Helps another 


B, Hostile behavior 


C. Playful 


D. Influence 


child or children 












l*Accepts . 2*Qffers 


l.Severe 


2*I'iinor 


j 


l.Positive 


2*Negative 



III* Use of time after completing assigned tasks 



A* Appropriate 



B. Inappropriate 



IV* Teacher intervention 



A. Verbal 


B. Non-verbal 


C. Physipal 




V* Requests help or ccxnment from teacher 


• 



A* Obtains help or reaction 



B* Do#s not obtain help or reaction 



APPENDIX D 



OBSERVER TRAINING BEHAVIOR DESGRIPTMIS 

1, Loolffi up when the teacher calls his name# 

2, Asks another child to push him on a toy truck, 

3, Keeps cleaning up tables while other children get in line, 

U* When her picture is done, she stands up and looks at it, 

5, Asks the teacher to button his shirt, but she doesn*t hear him, 

6, He loads smaller trucks into a truck and releases them through a tail-gate. 

7, Keeps looking around the room while ouhers are drawing circles. 

8, Sings above the group and smiles. 

9, Gets another child to line up at dismissal time, 

10, Pushes his chair into the side of another child *s chair, 

11, Xells, ‘Me too,” when more milk is passed around. 

12, Breaks her crackers into the milk at snack time, 

13, Sits and moves his mouth when his work is done, 
ll}.. Helps tvTO boys build a brick wall. 

1^, Teacher separates two children, he ir'^ves back. 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX E 



REriABILITI SCORES 
CHECK CODER AND OBSERVERS 



Observer 


Total 

Tallies 


With It 
Tallies 




Not With It 
Tallies 


A 


.69 


.51 




.88 


B 


.99 


.99 




.89 


C 


.9k 


.82 




.70 


D 


.87 


.91 




.65 


E 


.98 


.98 




.77 


F 


.97 


.77 




.23 


G 


.98 


1,00 




.90 


H 


.93 


.76 




.57 


I 


.81 


CO 

• 




,80 


J 


.80 


.87 




1.00 


K 


.71 


.87 




1.00 


L 


.67 


.614. 




.86 



o 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX P 



o 

ERIC 



Activity; 



HE/U) START STUDY 
Observation Schedule 
Time: 



Timet 



Ae Participates to 


B, Participates 


C. Does not 


D. In task area but 


high degree 


intermittently or 


participate 


not sanctioned 


(actively, enthus.) 


half-heartedly 




or appropriate 


With It - 2 


With It - 1 


Not With It - 2 


Not With It - 1 



II. Socialization"— relationships with peers 



A. Helps another 


B, Hostile behavior 


0, Playful 


D, Influence 


child or 
l,Accepts 


' children 
2.0ffers 


1. Severe 


2. Minor 


l.Positive 


2. Negative 


V/ith It 


With It 


Not With 


Not With 




With It 


Not With 


1 


1 

1 


It - 1 

1 


It - 1 




1 


It - 1 



III. Use of time after completing assigned tasks 



A. Appropriate 

With It - 1 



B* Inappropriate 

Not With It - 1 



IV. Teacher intervention 



A. Verbal 


Non-verbal 


C. Physical 


Not With It - 2 


Not With It - 2 


Not With It - 2 



V, Requests help or comment from teacher 



A, Obtains help or reaction 



With It - 1 



B, Does not obtain help or reaction 



Wot With It - 1 
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APPENDIX G 



KINDERGARTEN TEACHER INTSRVIM PORMPiT 
Head Start Evaluation Study 



Record teacher *s name and school* 



Read to in terv iewee : 

We are interested in obtaining your honest impressions and judgements 
regarding the positive and negative effects of the summer Head Start 
Program as you have experienced them in your classrooms* I am going to 
ask a series of questions— if you would like to explore these or other 
items in greater detail than present time permits^ I would be happy to 



arrange for some other time to meet with you* 



1. Have you noted any areas in which Head Start children seemed to be 
better prepared for school as compared with non-Head Start children? 
(Classroom rosters are available if needed*) 

PROBES: a. Accepting classroom routine? Limits? 

b* Participating meaningfully in learning tasks 
set by teacher? 



c* Social relationships with other children? 

d* Any other? — N^oj^ any additional questions you use! 

2* Have you noted any disadvantage which might be attributable to 
the Head Start Program? 



PROBES: a. Children *s expectations regarding activities? 

Routine? Help from teacher? 



b. Ability to accept classroom limitations and routine? 

c. Any other? — Note any additional questions you use| 

3, Do you have any suggestions for increasiiig the effectiveness by 

which children can be prepared for school in a futin-e Head Start Program? 



APPENDIX H 



TEACHER'S CHECK LIST FOR PDPILS 
October 1965 

School: Teache r P upi l 

Which of these are characteristic of the pupil listed above? Please 
check (y') on the line which even roost nearly describes the pupil in 
each instance. 

always usually sometiroes never 

1. Proceeds with the school tasks I t - I I 

assigned rather readily and 

without much further urging or 

help from the t%3acher j | | | 

2. Seems ready and willing to take 
a chance at things that are new 

or unusual. > i i i 



3. Seems to be much liked by most of 
the pupils; they seem glad to 
have him (her) around. 



4. Works or plays with the other 
pupils during school time with- 
out much direction or correction 
from the teacher. 



5. Seems able to assert himself (herself) , 

fights or struggles rather than let 
another pupil have his way. j 

6. In general seems to understand what 

school is all about and enters into 

the school business without much 

extra attention from the teacher. i 

1 

7. Seems to start new games or suggest 

something interesting to do so 
that others join in. , 



8. Tries hard to do things well and 
to improve. 



9. Is a “good thinker” in the room, 
gives good ideas and makes good 
suggestions . 

10. Bosses others around and tells 
them what to do. 



11. Talks when appropriate, has 

something to say .1 j j 

always usually sometimes never 



